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Volume IV 


SOME USES OF EDUCATIONAL MEAS- 
UREMENTS:! 

I am to speak on the uses of educational 
measurements. Almost twenty years ago 
when the first pioneer into this new field 
brought baek his report on the Futility of 
¢ Grind, he spoke with an alien 
voice. To many it seemed a dangerous 

» and the storm of protest that went up 
om the strongholds of educational tradi 
and complacency would have stifled 

d destroyed any man who uttered less 

in a prophet’s note. We may not be 
much concerned to-day with the detailed 

sults of Dr. Rice’s early studies. We 
however, tremendously indebted to him 

r pointing the way for the substitution 

objective fact for subjective opinion in 

study of educational problems, becaus« 
the current interest in the measurement of 
results of school work is not a passing 
fad. It is rather the evidence of a deter 
ned though often erratic aspiration to 
ace teaching and school administration 
pon a basis of established fact, to array 
lueation alongside medicine and engineer 
ng aS an applied science. To point out 
some of the specific ways in which eduea 
mal measurements will contribute to this 
end is the purpose of this address. The 
ises which I have in mind are those which 
point toward the development of a solid 
body of verified and verifiable knowledge 


ipon which we may base practise with a 
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standard we have had all sorts of individ- 
the 
school, with similar children under similar 


ual standards. Teachers in same 
conditions, have expected different achieve- 
ment, and have accepted for promotion to 
the same grade children as divergent ia 
the fourth-grade 
pupil and the median eighth-grade child. 
Now that we have definite objective stand- 
ards of achievement for the several grades 


ability as are median 


in the fundamentals of arithmetie as in the 
Courtis Tests and the Woody scales the 
amount of this divergence should be very 
greatly lessened. Every teacher can soon 
what is a reasonable quality and 
quantity of work to expect of children in 
methods to 


know 


any class and ean set her 
achieve that end. 

For some time I have been asking super- 
visors and how many 
words a child should be able to read by the 


One superin- 


superintendents 


end of the first school year. 
tendent insists he would be willing to pro- 
mote to the second grade a child who eould 
read 50 words. Another said 2,000 words 
was a fair achievement to demand of first- 
grade pupils. Other estimates have varied 
between these extremes, almost every mul- 
tiple of a hundred up to two thousand be- 
ing offered by one or more persons, the ma- 
jority suggesting 800 to 1,000 words. 

This may seem a very small detail in an 
edueational program. One may with jus- 
tice insist that the of the 
learned and the method used in learning are 
of much more significance than the mere 
There is doubt, how- 


nature words 


number of words. 
ever, whether there is more unanimity of 
opinion or a more objective defense for ex- 
isting procedure in these admittedly more 
significant matters. The unfixed state of 
educational thought so evident in regard to 
the mere number of words is probably 
symptomatic of our thought about all the 
detailed problems of reading. What are 


acceptable reading standards for the eighth 
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[| Vor 1\ No 


What is the range of vocabular 
What is the rate 
Is tl 


sixth grade in your school as much abo\ 


grade? 
of the fifth grade? 
silent reading in the seventh grade? 


the fifth grade as the fifth grade is aboy 
the fourti grade? Are you sure that you 


sixth grade is actually better than the fift 


grade? What degree of reading abilit: 
should pupils possess in order to do eff 
tively the history work of the seventh 


Until the last short while the on! 
available answers to questions of this typ: 


grade ? 


were the sagacious opinions of successful 
With the advent 
of educational seales and standard tests 


teachers and supervisors. 


has become possible to say with a high de 


gree of definiteness exactly what th 


achievement of each particular grad 
should be. A seventh grade should score 
10.8 on the An eighth 
grade should score 18.8 on the Kansas Si 
lent Reading Seale. 

That these seales are deficient in one or 
Further 


Thorndike seale. 


another respect is not significant. 
experimentation will remedy existing inac 
curacies. The significant thing is that for 
the first time in the history of educational 
theorizing we have upon a 
method that definitely objectives the de 
tailed aims of our work. By means of these 
seales and tests we should be able to frag 
ment and subdivide the big which 
catch our imagination into a thousand sub 


happened 


aims 


sidiary aims which show us specifically what 
The ultimate end of education is to 
Yes, and to prepare for 
Yes, and 
learning to read involves the acquisition of 
thousands of detailed habits and if teach- 
ers are properly to control the acquisition 
of these habits they must know in detail 
exactly what they may fairly expect of 
children at every point in the school course. 
They should know the efficient rate of 
learning and the optimal requirements at 


to do. 
prepare for life. 
life involves learning to read. 


every stage of the process as well as the 
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maximal efficiency at the end ot the school I St thirty W t ? . 2 c PS n 
work. Accurate measurement is the scien rmediate between the city seores for the 
tific instrument by which this is to be ae- 6B classes and 7B elass: 7 his is as 
complished. should be, for the assumption is that ‘‘6A 
Intimately connected with this matter of designates abilities interm: diate between 
definiteness of aim is the matter of classifi the other tw \\ : : : 
eation of pupils. We are accustomed to bout the ot] :, : of 
pride ourselves upon the great advance in’ which have scores }x ! ’ "4 
gradation of our schools. We speak in for the 7B elasses ) eig m ha 
mathematical terms of ‘‘the progress of scores poorer than the city scores for tl 
children through the grades.’’ The whole 5A elasses. standine is | vr ind 
program from the kindergarten to the high i half apart At it is to be said for 
school is fractionated into 26 different parts five of thes sses whose scores al wy 
and we speak of a 4B class or a 12A elass as he scores for t] 1B erade a rey 
it were something quite definite and ob isses which s , , — 
‘tively understandable by any school for the 7A «& e dis hetweer 
officer. How far are the actual facts from them being in this se fiy } f ory " 
this ideal may be seen in the records of though their rack iesigna ns | i 
practically every measurement yet made by _ that they are alil reading al 
means of standard tests. In Minneapolis It should be kept mind that the figures 
during the past year, we have given up- so far given are for classes considered as 
wards of 30,000 reading tests. One of the units. When we examine tl] ! juals 


tests used was a vocabulary scale fashioned 
after the one by Thorndike, the second was 


Understanding of 


the revised Thorndike 


Sentence scale. In computing the results 
we calculated a class score for each class; 
With 


these points settled it is easy to study the 


also a city score for each half grade. 


grade to 
grade. Namely, 


this, that while there is in general an in 


amount of from 
Now, what do we find? 


overlapping 


erease of ability from grade to grade, the 
steps of increased ability are not uniform 
and in some cases there is scarcely any in- 
at all. 
higher than the 6B classes in visual vocab- 
and the the 
understanding of sentences. 
scores of the 7B and 8A classes are almost 


crease Thus, the 5A classes scored 


same in 
Similarly, the 


ulary practically 


identical. These results are for the city as 
a whole. 

The data may appear more significant if 
put in another way. Let us consider as a 


the 6A 
schools appear in our final tabulation. Of 


classes where thirty-two 


group 





of a single class the same wide divergence 


of abilities appears. In School 68 the 6A 
class, consisting of twenty pupils, scored 
lower than the median of the 5B city seore. 
In this group was one pupil who fell below 


the city score for the 3B’s and three others 


5B’s ( ontras 


below the city score for the 
these pupils with five 
class in School 71 whose records were bet 
ter than the city score for the 


best grade score in the city face 


of these results, you have here within the 
} the 


same school and designated by 


system 
same grade symbol children who, in ability, 


are easily six half vears apart 


It may be argued that such variable 


sult of the variable 


social and other environmental 


scores are the natural r 


conditions 


of a large city and that one should not ex 
pect a uniform result over a wide area. I 
am willing to allow to this ntent all 
the weight it should have But let ex 
amine the results in a single hool and let 
us choose one in which the nad are 
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highly favorable. School 39 is one of the 


medium-sized schools in a well-to-do see- 


tion of the city. The principal and teach- 
ers were particularly interested in the mat 
ter of had had 


training and experience. The testing was 


testing and considerable 


conscientiously done and the results should 
Now 
An astonishing absence 
The 3B, 


1B elasses seored practically the 


be more than usually dependable. 
what do we find? 
of regular grade advancement. 
3A and 

same both in visual vocabulary and in the 
being some- 


sentences, 


understanding of 
what better than the city seores in both 
the 
tonishing leap upward, the scores in both 


tests. In tA grade, there was an as- 
tests showing better than the city seores 
for any grade up to 7B. There was a slight 
reversal in the 5B elass in one of the tests 
and again in the 6B elass but in general 
this high quality of work was maintained 
through the remaining grades of the school. 
In the the 
essentially the same for all and not much 


three upper classes seore was 
greater than that of the 5A class. 

Let 
Among the 
five which, by the results of both tests, were 
half a grade ahead of the 4A seore for the 
city as a whole, two which were one grade 
two half 
ahead, two which were two grades 
one which half 
ahead and one three and one half 


further. 
there were 


me reinforee these figures 


tA classes tested, 


ahead, which were one and a 
grades 
ahead, was two and one 
grades 
grades in advance. 

In explanation of these figures, it may be 
contended that part of this variation is due 
to the nature of the tests, the variable man- 
ner of giving them on the part of different 
teachers and the peculiar method of com- 
Certainly all of these fac- 


and it 


puting scores. 
tors are worthy of consideration 
would be foolish to ignore their importance. 
However, the type of result above set forth 
has been so frequently confirmed by other 
measurements of reading ability, by meas- 
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urements of achievement 
subjects and by measurements of ger 
abilities that there ean be no d 
» conditions here deseribed are ta 


representative ot school eonditions no 


in Minneapolis, but in public schools in ¢ 
eral. The amount of change in detai 
achieved by further and more refined n 
urements will not alter the great basic 
of our findings. 

[ have spoken so frankly about t 
neapolis schools that I must say a 
lest 


Our tests do not show the children 


word my intention be misund 


schools to be less efficient in general 
the pupils of other schools which have } 
tested. On the contrary, they stand hig 
Only in the sixth grade are these scores 
low as the grade norms on the Thornd 
seale. Usually they are very much higher 
Many of the individual schools are 


one to three grade-intervals higher 
the Thorndike norms. 


these figures has been to show the wid 


My interest in usi1 


divergent abilities which are grouped to 
gether under a common grade designatior 

Truly, we have not had to wait for stand 
ard tests to discover that some pupils are 
more capable than others or that som: 
classes make progress at a faster rate thar 


All the detailed 


work connected with such a study would 


others do. and onerous 
seem hardly justified if this were the onl) 
outcome. The process and issue of such a 
measurement tend, however, to generate 
the minds of alert and intelligent teachers 


the remedy for the condition it reveals. In 


the first place, it objectifies and renders 
tangible a situation which they know sult 
teacher may 


is sk 


jectively and vaguely. A 
know that a 


Aside from some approximation 


class 


particular 


type of measurement here advocated, s 


ean not know how much retarded that class 


She may know that a particula) 
Aside 


really is. 


boy in her 5B elass is bright. ‘rom 
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measurements shi 
superiority places 
he average 5A. ob 


ich faets as 


+ 


ting approach 
instructing an individual or 


} 


curate knowledge 
ents and natural abi 


that such a 


mathemat 


you a concrete 
et School in Minneapo 


drawn from the Ayres seale, was give) 


ie beginning of the school year 1915. 


de diversity of ability was found in 


grade, 
ren were of eight! 
Grouped along with 
‘ent of seventh erade al ility, !6 7 per 
t. of sixth-grade ability and 3.3 per cent 
fourth-grade ability. More variable 
lan this was the fifth-grade class where 
he distribution showed every level of abil 
ity from the second to the eighth grade. 
On the basis of this showing, Miss Probst, 
the principal, observed that it was prac 
tically impossible in group instruction 
devise a spelling lesson which would 
the capacity of each individual in 
group.’’ It was determined, therefore, to 
rearrange the grouping in such a manner 
as to give every child ‘‘capacity work.’’ 
regrading, further tests were 
With the results of all the tests as 
a basis, the pupils were redistributed so 
that those of like ability 
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pose is to illustrate the tendeney of aceu- 
rate measurement to generate methods for 
improvement of unsatisfactory conditions 
which the measurement reveals. The ease 
given concerns a shift in school organiza- 
The effect is 


equally salutary as concerns the detailed 


tion and administration. 


technique of class instruetion. There is 
beginning and will grow rapidly in the fu- 
ture a decided revival of interest in meth 
ods of instruction due to the use of accurate 
measurement. 

A third use of exact measurements is as 
a guide to the proper apportionment of 
school time to various subjects of study and 
to the other When Dr. 
Rice published the Futility of the Spelling 


Grind, he insisted that those schools which 


seh 0] activit les. 


gave most time to the subject did not se- 
eure better results than those which gave 
less. The general import of this contention 
has been confirmed by numerous later in- 
vestigations. 

Sears, in a study of the spelling abilities 
of children in the Oakland sehools, found 
that 
all the way from fifteen to one hundred and 


‘‘classes in the different grades spend 


twenty-five minutes per week on the prepa- 
ration of spelling lessons—an average of 
4.69 per cent. of the total school time,’’ and 
that including recitation time the spelling 
the total 


school time, with a range between grades of 


) 


consumed ‘'8.52 eent. of 


per 
from eighty-two to one hundred and eight- 
een minutes.’’ In trying to relate the time 
distributions of thirty-nine classes with the 
scores made by these classes in a standard- 


ized spelling test he found that 


cc 


in grade 
eight, the class using the least amount of 
time made next to the highest seore.’’ In 
the form of a diagram he ‘‘presents the 
records of these thirty-nine classes graph- 
ically, from which it is evident that classes 
which use the most time do not receive cor- 


responding high seores. In fact if this 
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curve were smoothed out it would be ay 
proximately parallel with the base lin 
which means that there is no correlati 
either positive or negative between the tw 
sets of facts.’’ 
Continuing, he says: 
Whether this 
sents a cross section view of 
tnat it 
a 


all schools, for that matter 


proves anything or not it repre 


the situation as it is 


suggests would be worth while 


and 
some school 
tablish a definite time schedule, say approx 

9 


75 minutes per week, with less in grades 2 


and maintain that schedule for a number of year 


keeping careful record by standardized tests of t} 
progress made from grade to grade. There is 
amount of theorizing, or single studies such as t 
above, which can ever take the place of such ce 
trolled experiment as is here suggested Such a 
carefully controlled study is a legitimate exper 


ment to make in a school and the principal is the 


one with the best opportunities to make it and r 
port the results. This does not arg that e 
school could wisely use the allotment best suit: 
to one given school, but one such time sche 


interpreted in terms of the results produced 


through a series of years would be a definite basis 


from which other schools and other cities m 


find appropriate standards. It is folly to use 20 


minutes if 60 or 75 minutes will give the same 


results. 

In compiling the results of the Courtis 
arithmetic tests for 20 Indiana cities, we 
made a study of the correlation of effi 
ciencies of the several cities and the time 
Both the 


time spent in study and that occupied by 


spent on the study of arithmetic. 


the recitation were considered and the total 
was figured for the entire time the children 
had attended school and studied arithmetic. 
We found in one school that the seventh- 
grade children had devoted 90,000 minutes, 
1,500 hours or approximately 300 school 
days to studying and reciting arithmetic. 
Nine of the twenty cities had as good or 
better seores than the city in question and 
of those nine cities no one had spent more 
than 58,500 minutes, 975 hours or approxi- 
the subject. 


mately 195 school days on 


One school with an equal score had spent 
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What changes should be ma re, t he sure ae 
t y 
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eo) 
I er, that there is a limit t the an it of Y Hit 
ent results that ean be } ved to th ick of what ; 
The ‘‘crowded program’? will not exeuse doing 
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principa who had banded t mise s to 
1 } r } 

CLIive MP StUCY Yr educatlo i prot ems 
Ihe h cd sé le Ted he quest yn) ( ne 
ellect ol i@ adilter ated @ul ul as 
Oli Worl ol ltl ~ l i tie lH ad 
Ol inves al mv ~ »>\ TO IS Tye 
SO! al Nn Op al | wha would } 

{ 

the probable result of 1 . 
two plans. The rit ¢ | 
‘Will you give u ir O} nas to 
is the bette r ot these two m hods : ‘\ 
having at hand any evidel On 1 mooted 
question I declined to express an oy 

The other | ry I} L prot I l 

. ! ] 

a normal scho a plan ¢ 
ve ation ft i rm eh ot two 1 I 
ods of drill would d | r results. 
ri +] ¥ + 

| plan proposed was to give the Courtis 
> ri T> l > 
Research Tests, Series B. in each ort two 
schools at the beginning of the autumn 


the 
drilled by 
Pads. In 
Studebaker Economy 


Arithmetie 


l‘ollowinge this, in one of 


semester. 
children were to be 
means of the 


the other school the 


schools the 
Courtis Practise 
were to 


the end 


Practise Exercises in 
be used in a similar manner. At 
the 


were again to be used in order to measure 


of a semester Courtis Research Tests 


the amount of improvement in each ease. 
The writer of this letter did not ask for an 
opinion as to which was the better of the 


Neither did he ask 


me to anticipate the outcome of the experi 


two modes of practise. 


ment. What he did ask for was a critique 
of the Sele ntifie aspect of his method of in- 
If this was right he was will- 


the 


vestigation. 
the relative 


In these 


ing for results to show 


values of the two methods of drill. 
two letters we have the contrast between 
the passing and the coming eras of eduea- 
tional discussion. In the first you have the 
the 


other you have dependence upon objective 


appeal to the personal judgment; in 
and verified fact. 
It is diffieult to overstate the importance 


of this change in the method of handling 
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lucational ques Stor it eg very m 
per ha he superncla itul O 
hustration would s res | S inti 

\ he whole spirit of mode} nd 
SC lt ( ind ! il ol 
sophy. If In ' ' 
William ae ! 
» Slo a ! 
LT} ) 
i Té T i 
f courses of s 3 1 
a cel ible differs he m 
ble a vemel lrer r 
whom these things al S nts 
education Differences n 
not sue in d rem results a 
{ erences a all hn al rea S l 
ll be interesting to see how ma f tl 
me-honored educational disputes collaps 
into insignificance the moment uu subj 
them to this simple test of producing a con 
crete consequence. There can be no differ 


ence anywhere that doesn’t make a differ 


ence elsewhere no difference in technical 
in a dif- 


-onduet 


method that doesn’t express itself 


ference in conerete result and in « 
consequent upon that result somehow, some 
where and somewhen. 

To detect and state 


this conerete result 
it in quantitative terms is the function of 
standard tests in 


To find that of two 


educational seales and 
this matter of method. 
children who are drilled in written compo 
sition through a period of a month one im- 
but 
loses correspondingly in handwriting, while 
but 


loses in quality of composition, gives us an 


proves in composition week by week, 


the other improves in handwriting, 
instant cheek on the method of instruction. 
To find that when 600 children are drilled 
for six weeks in the addition of three col 
eent. of 


umn problems 62 


per them im 
prove, 17 per cent. make no change in abil- 
ity, while 21 per cent. do actually poorer 
work than at the beginning lays upon the 


teachers of such children the responsibility 
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him at once the strone and the weak spots 


ficient 


in the system, will reveal both the eff 
and the inefficient classes and teachers, and 
define his problems of supervision in a way 
that weeks of travel about the city and per- 
sonal observation in the several schools will 
hardly equal. 
More than this. 
ter of the results frees the supervisor from 


The impersonal charac- 


the charge of personal bias in his judgment 
of school work. When a physician reads 
from a thermometer the temperature of the 
patient there is no ground for dispute be- 
tween them, beeause the fact is made imper- 
sonal by the position of the mereury in the 
There is no appeal except to another 


When 


the supervisor measures a class in reading 


tube. 


reading of the same general type. 


and secures a particular result, that result 
must stand as the index of that class against 
either the opinion of the teacher or that of 
the supervisor until a more accurate meas- 
urement shall displace it. What somebody 
thinks about the situation must give way 
before the stubborn facts of verified and 
verifiable results. 

futile to 


that the 


thoroughgoing use of tests and seales here 


It would be suppose 
advocated could take place without influ- 
the the whose 


pupils were tested. In so far as the re- 


encing welfare of teacher 
sults give a fair and adequate measure of 
the achievement of the pupils, they also lay 
bare the and the 
The final test of any teacher is not her per- 


weak efficient teachers. 


sonal appearance, her social qualities, her 
attractiveness, her learning, her method, or 
attributes or attainments 


any personal 


which she may The test of any 


possess. 
teacher is what happens to the pupils under 
this touchstone must 


she Not all the 
wrought by the teacher in her pupils are 


her instruction. By 
win or fail. changes 
measurable, but some are, and in the field 


of measurable qualities the results must 
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show or the teacher be counted inefficient 


Krom this econelusion there is no logieal es 


cape. Surely one should go somewhat hes 


f teacher 


tatingly in applying this method « 


rating. The tests are new. standards are 


; 
once 


more or less vague and to econelude a 
from the poor showing of a class that the 


teacher is inefficient would be unfair. But 


when the aims have been made definite and 


external conditions have been rendered 
favorable, and there has been time for ad 
justment, it will be valid to expect those 


aims to be met; failure on the part of the 
evidence of 
should be 


held to show cause for such results. 


pupils will then be prima faci 


poor teaching and the teacher 
This has its good side as well as its dan 
for there 


teachers whose quality is not so evident to 


verous one, are many effective 


common observation as it is to accurate 


testing. For such a teacher, the tests are 
a protection against unfair judgment on 
the part of her superiors. In any case the 
really good teacher has nothing to fear; the 
ineurably poor teacher should be weeded 
out and every teacher should welcome the 
aid which these tests will be in her work. 
Let the 
problems which measurement must help to 


me recapitulate educational 


solve. These are the definition of aims, the 
classification of pupils, the apportionment 
of time, the evaluation of method, the rat- 
ing of teachers and the manifold tasks of 
supervision. If we are ever to meet these 
problems with the accurate knowledge with 
a case of fever 


the 


which the physician meets 
or the engineer undertakes construc- 
tion of a river dam, it will be when educa- 
tional research has built up its body of 
measured facts, when we have a science as 
well as a practise of edueation. That such 
an ideal is a worthy one all will admit. 
That, to a great degree, it is possible of at- 
the belief of 


themselves to experimental work. 


tainment is men devoting 
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ineral could not be held in that ‘ ! 


any town where modern law is in fore 


Important, however. 
ad ed. for 
Saved his life 


more 


not have modern 


medicine would have 


Hard by that village, a wooden bridge 
spanned a stream of water and one night 
? 


in January, with the thermometer a 


twenty below zero, a midnight train crashed 
the frozen depths 


into 


through the bridge 
Men were crushed and killed and 
At that 


heavy steel 


below. 


frozen. same place to-day the 


trains securely over a 


pass 
and which st: 
} 


defiant to the weight above and the chang 


bridge of concrete iron im 


ing moods of weather. 

All about that village were farms new 
wrought from virgin forest. Soggy knolls 
of fields 


stumps, marshes 


clay, spotted with snags and 


and swamps, muddy 


roads, malaria, twenty-five cent corn with 
thirty bushels to the acre in a good season 


these made the outlook of farmer b VS In 


that day. To-day there surrounds that vil 


lage a splendid community with fine fields, 


good roads, substantial houses, supported 
at its present high level by the issues of 
mods rn agricultut il | soc al Sclel 

Get the picture as a whole and realiz 
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A PROGRESSIVE STEP IN THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


A WOMAN'S college in the east has given 


up what for so many years has seemed an 
higher education for 


essential feature of 


women. It has ceased to require Latin for 
entrance. This step is sufficiently radical, 
as far as women’s colleges are coneerned, 
to lead to speculation as to causes and prob- 


When it that the 
college which has made this innovation is 


able results. is known 
one of the six colleges for women, placed by 
the of the 
Education, among the fifty-nine colleges 


educational expert Sureau of 
and universities of first academie rank in 
the United States, the change must be con- 
sidered important as affecting the general 
tendency of college entrance requirements. 

The history of entrance requirements in 
American colleges is exceedingly interest- 
ing and very illuminating as far as this step 
Only in the light of that past 
history can the present developments with 


is concerned. 


regard to entrance requirements be under- 
stood. The that, this 
knowledge of the past and the benefit of 
the experience of the ages in testing and 


wonder is with 


evaluating standards, traditional values 
and artificial standards are so difficult to 
uproot. 

Conservatism in colleges we expect and 
ultra-conservatism in women’s colleges has 
become a by-word. It will be interesting to 
see, however, by a glance at the past history 
that 


abandon- 


of college entrance requirements 
College, 


ing its Latin requirement is in line with an 


Goucher Baltimore, in 
inevitable tendency in college standards 
and, in time te come, will be looked upon 
as the standard-bearer among women’s col- 
leges for intelligent and courageous adap- 
tation of its work to the needs of its age. 
America inherited its standards for col- 
lege entrance, as it did everything else, 


from Eneland. American colonial colleges 


AND 
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based their entrance requirements on tl 
existing standards in England. 

The first entrance requ rements of ti 
freshman class at Harvard, 1642-46, we) 
as follows: 

When any scholar is able to read Tully or s 
like classical Latin author ex tempore and mak 
a speech from Latin in verse or prose... and 


decline a number of paradigms of nouns and 


verbs in the Greek 
mitted 


mission before such qualifications.1 


tongue, then may he be ad 


into the college, nor shall any claim ad 


Dating from President Dunstan’s ad 
ministration was the regulation: 

The scholars shall never use their mother tongue 
except that in public exercises of oratory or such 
English 


like they may be called to make them in 


It is a far call from such exclusive re 
quirements of Latin and Greek, with in 
vidious reflections upon English, to the sys- 
tem at preset in force at the University of 
Chicago which prescribes no sub} et for en- 
trance except the once-despised mother 
tongue. 

This tremendous change has been brought 


about in general by the growth of democ 





racy in education and, in particular, by 
the development of the modern high school. 
The college no longer stands isolated—a 
law unto itself—but it has become a part 
of a vast educational system, a system 
whose efficieney depends very largely on the 
accurate articulation of its parts and its 
relation to the community. 

The problem of the adjustment of high 
but the 


solution depends to a considerable extent 


school and college is a broad one, 





upon the amount and flexibility of college 
entrance requirements. 

This problem was not felt in the early 
days when all college students were pre- 
pared at private academies or college pre- 

1 ‘* Historical Sketch of Harvard University,’’ by 
Wm. R. Thayer. Quoted from ‘‘ Present Stand- 
ards of Higher Education in the United States,’ 
McLean. 
the same article. 


by George E. Other quotations are from 
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requirements may be take 
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flexi 


Present standards show a 


change in the direction of greater 


bility. 
This flexibility is 


secured by reducing 


the number of prescribed subjects and in 
ereasing the number of subjects for which 
‘redit will be given. The last change to 
be effeeted ha 


requirements in foreign language. 


s been in connection with the 


Some of the most striking examples of 
ts 


} 


the second method 


flexibility in college entrance requiremen 
to-day are to be seen in 
of the University of Michigan and the sys 
tem of the University of 


The 


from 


University of Chicago—to quote 
principle 


rue Out 


its eatal 


of the new method very clearly 
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time admitted on two units of Latin and 
which has now removed the Latin require- 
ment altogether, offering a choice of three 
units in any of five languages, Latin, Greek, 
German, Irench or Spanish. 


The the 


shown by all other women’s colleges of first 


reason for ultra-conservatism 


rank may lie in the fact that as women’s 


colleges came into existence much later than 
colleges for men, it is necessary for them to 
go painfully over all the steps of progress 
made by men’s colleges since 1640, profit- 
ing not at all by the experience of the past, 
but learning slowly and at great cost the 
lesson of reality in values. 

Sut the conservatism of men’s colleges 
in the east in requiring Latin or Greek or 
both for the degree of A.B. forces us to 
look elsewhere for the real reason and leads 
us to the conclusion that the insistence upon 
the classic language requirement is based 
upon a belief that there is a real connection 
between it and the meaning of the A.B. de- 
gree. 

In 1640 the granting of the A B. degree 
by Harvard meant just that, and in May, 
1886, when the 
their fight for the elective system a letter of 
protest was received from the presidents 
of Yale, Brown, Dartmouth, Williams, Am- 
herst, Trinity, Wesleyan and Boston Uni- 
versity expressing their fear as to the ef- 


Harvard radicals won in 


fect of Ilarvard’s action upon the meaning 
and value of the A.B. degree. 


To THE HONORABLE AND REVEREND, THE OVERSEERS 

OF HARVARD COLLEGE: 

Whereas it appears from the public prints that 
your honorable body is soon to be ealled upon to 
consider a proposition so to modify the conditions 
Harvard College, and of 
Arts, that this 
no longer be evidence that its bearer 


of admission to promo- 
tion to the degree of Bachelor of 
degree will 
has been instructed in Latin and Greek; and 
Whereas it 


seriously eoneerns the bearers of the degree every- 


is evident that the proposed change 


where; and 


Whereas it is our clear conviction that the in- 
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tr t n ot s ha chal n the conditions 

Sig F ( t he legree your stitutio . 
injur Sly iffect every class ] ollege in Amer 
ca. ... We therefore, ... do hereby earnest 
request your honorable body not to approve of 
proposed changes until after procuring a for 
expression of opinion upon the subject from tl 
leading colleges in the United State 


Advocates for the Latin or Greek requir 
ment for the degree of A.B. still feel that 
the A.B. must stand for proficiency in th: 
languages or be a mis 


classical foreign 


nomer—yjust because for vears it has stood 
for that. They pray that the A.B. may 
continue to be a that its 


badge to show 


wearer ‘‘ has been instructed in Latin or 
Greek ’’ and point to the degree of B.S. as 
offering an opportunity for those who do 
not wish to specialize in the dead languages 
And yet does it not seem absurd to say that 
a student of the German language and liter- 
ature, for instance, must be called a Bache 
lor of Science while only the student of 
Latin or Greek may be called a Bachelor 
of Arts? 

There is a real distinction between lan- 


guages and science. But that the A.B. 
should still be dedicated to the ancient 


classics, because it was once so, when mod- 
ern languages had not received their proper 
recognition, is illogical, narrow and un- 
worthy. 
The 


changed. 


ideal in edueation has 


Standards and requirements are 


college 


changing slowly in adjustment to the 
change in ideal. 

Once all that represented culture to man 
was found in the classical languages and 
literatures of Greece and Rome. The ideal 
of culture held by the colleges could not be 
other than identical with proficiency in 
those languages. 

But the world has lived since and life has 
The 


ideal of eulture is no longer dependent 


expressed itself in many languages. 
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s for the lege graduate are Latin 
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ideal of the present 1s to rive ad 


instruction to students of mature 


i 
re in those subjects in which they want or 
1 to be instrueted—‘‘ to have life and 
ve it more abundantly 
lfowards this ideal, which, despite the 
tions of some of our best colleges, is 


¢ as a natural and inevitable result 
f evolutionary processes, Goucher College 


ken a big step. She stands to-day, 


ter colleges the 


id to the realization of a broad and wise 


tine out to her elder sis 


nterpretation of the significance of a col- 
lege education Emity F,. SLEMAN 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE EDUCATION OF WAR ORPHANS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 
[ue British committee for grants in aid of 
the children of officers and men who have been 
led or disabled in the war have published 


t of regulations 


‘ull details of their plans in a set ol 
nd instructions on supplementary pensions 
nd special allowances issued to the local war 
nsions committees recently. 
According to the London Times the regula- 
tions provide that “in special cases” th 
statutory committee may make a gran 


sist in providing the child of a deceased or dis 
‘tl same 


bled officer, sailor or soldier with “ the 

child might rea 
5 nably have been expected to receive had the 
father been still alive or not disabled.” The 
maximum grant for a child over five and under 


a 


1 


standard of education as the 


13 attending a day school is £20 a year for 
school fees and £5 a year for traveling and 
necessary expenses; in the case of a child over 
13 and under 21 attending a day school, the 
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of 


nal allowance, 


grants, providing for the deduction 


tion of 
the educatio 
+h) 


appli s only in the ease of office 


amount of state 


any 
‘rs’ children, in 
flat-rate 


It will 


general 
15. 
not apply to children whose state pe nsion has 
of 16, the 


education 


respect of whom there is a 


. . 
at the age ol 


educational allowance 
after the age 
ot 
thority, on the ground that they are being edu 
technical 


been continued on 


recommendation the local au- 


schools, schools 


cated at secondary 
or universities. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY AND THE CARNEGIE 
FOUNDATION 
On October 24 the Harvard University coun- 
The 


vote has been accepted by the corporation. 


cil adopted the resolutions printed below. 


Voted: 


quested to transmit 


That the president and fellows be re 
the 


the trustees of the Carnegie Foundation, together 


following resolutions to 


with the rej 


port of the committee appointed to con 


sider the proposals of the Carnegie Foundation 
concerning pensions: 


1. That the 


wide an extension of 


university council would regret 


so 


the benefits of the Carnegie 


Foundation as to preclude a substantial contribu 


tion from its funds to the annuities payable to 


teachers in the classes of institutions now receiv- 
ing its benetits. 
2. That systematic provision for annuities for 


The Harvard University Council me 


on rare and 1m 


‘hers on the permanent 


of all tea 


the university, not only 


} 


arts and sciences, but 


the professors of law, 


medicine and divinity, the 


curators and so on. 





THE PROPOSED ABOLISHMENT OF THE 
JAMAICA TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS 

Tue New York City 
apportionment has refused to 
$16,000 to 


board of estimate and 
grant of 
School for 
School that when 


the board of estimate was re- 


allow a 
the Jamaica Training 


We learn 
purpose of 


Teachers. from 
the 
vealed it created a commotion in Queens and 
particularly in Jamaica and the result was 
that large delegations of citizens joined with 
Dr. Archibald C. McLachlan and the teachers 


in the school in presenting a protest to the 





There were some exciting 
Mrs. Matilda 
Ford, the secretary of the committee 
eation of the 


board of estimate. 
sessions and it was charged that 
on edu 
meeived the 
Training 


estimate after h 


board of « stimate, e 
plan to cut out the Jamaica 
rhe of 


arguments refused the 


all the 


ground 


board 
grant on the 
that the school was no longer needed since 


lists were in 
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Yale Uni- 
versity, was elected chairman to succeed Dean 
Hurlburt, of Harvard University, at the 
nual meeting of the College 
nation Board, held at ¢ 
November 4. There are 1 


associated in the 


Proressor Ropert N. Corwin, of 
an- 
Entrance Exami- 
‘olumbia University on 
ow 35 American col 
leges and universities board. 
school teach- 


Eduea- 


Foundation ar 


Various associations of secondary 
ers, the United States Commission of 


and 


represt nted. 


tion the Rockefeller also 


ollege, 


Teachers C 


Columbia University, is conduct 


. 4 
Briaas, ol 


Dr. THomas 
Inve S- 


Ing? an 


tigation under the auspices of the General 
Edueat on Board into the junior high schools 


of the United States. 
inauguration of Dr. 
Harry Alma 
College (Alma, Mich.) on October 31, honorary 
LL.D. upon 
Dr. Wilbur Ogden Carrier, president of Car- 
roll Dr. Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
dean of the Pennsylvania State College; D.D. 
on Rev. E. A. MeAlpin, Madison, N. 
Brooke, 


On the oceasion of the 


Means Crooks, as president of 
degrees were conferred as follows: 


College, and 
a. and 


on the Reverend Lewis S. Howell, 
Mich. 

Pau. S. 
ence in the University of Iowa, was elected 
State 


Charities and Correction at a convention re- 


PEIRCE, professor of political sci- 


president of the Iowa Conference on 


cently held in Ottumwa. 


Miss Mary Loutse TuTt.e, director of the 
social work department of the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, Boston, Mass., 
has been appointed director of the School of 
Home Economics in the Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts, at Troy, N. Y. 

Miss Grace SCHERMERHORN, associate pro- 
fessor of education at the Iowa State College, 
at Ames, has been appointed supervisor in the 
schools of Long Beach, California. 

We learn from The School Index that Super- 
Walter R. Siders, of Pocatello, 


Idaho, where he has successfully administered 


intendent 


the schools for the past seventeen years, was 
recently elected by the Board of Education of 
Ogden, Utah, to be superintendent of schools 


in the latter city. The Pocatello Board of 
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Edueat lt 


rnation, 


mn voted not to accept Mr. Sider’s res 
refusing to release him from his cor 
tract with that city. 

Tut 
London have elected their respective deans for 
1916-18, as Rev. P. T. 


Forsyth, Hackney College; 


several faculties of the University 


follows: Theology, 
P. Ker, University College; Laws, Professor 
A. F. Murison, College; Music, 
Professor Sir Walter Parratt, Royal College of 
Music; Medicine, Bertrand KE. Dawso 
London Hospital Medieal College; Science, 
LH. Jackson, 2 
neering, Dr. H. C. H. Carpenter, Royal School 
of Mines; Economics, Hon. W. Pember 
Reeves, London School of Economies. 

Mr. JosepnH Epwin M.A., head 
Wakefield School, has 
been appointed to the headmastership of Bris 
ym to Dr. Cyril 


University 
Sir 


Professor King’s College; Er 


Barton, 
master of Grammar 
tol Grammar School in successi 
Norwood, now master of Marlborough College. 

E. A. KirKPaTricK, who is spending a year 
at the State Normal College, 
Washington, as exchange professor, gave three 
lectures at the State Teachers’ Association of 
North Dakota, on November 16 and 17. 

In honor of her father, the late Daniel Coit 
Gilman, the first president of the Johns Hop 
Miss Elizabeth 


having four chandeliers installed in 


Bellingham 


kins University, Gilman is 
the re- 


Miss 


Gilman is also having four busts, including 


ception hall of the academic building. 


one of her father, prepared, which are to be 
placed in the corners of the hall. She also 
plans to present to the university furniture 
for the same room. 

THE death is announced of Professor Arthur 
G. Smith, head of the department of mathe- 
matics and astronomy in the University of 
Iowa. 

Tuomas J. CARROLL, a member of the Board 
of Edueation and formerly commissioner of 
labor in New York City, died on October 28, 
aged forty-six years. 

A airt of $100,000 to Amherst College by 
Mrs. Rufus Pratt Lincoln, of Plainfield, N. J., 
is announced. The purpose of the gift is the 
establishment of a professorship in science, to 
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he faculty 
fessor Stephen 
cademy, pre- 
3 meeting, 
York U 


Progress in 


Tue Department of Education of the City 

f New York, in cooperation with the trustees 

f Cooper Union, have announced the program 
of lectures on educational matters to be de- 
livered in Cooper Union, New York. The 
first of the lectures was delivered on November 
12 by Dr. David Starr Jordan, chancellor of 
Leland Stanford University, his subject being 
“Edueation for Peace.” The other lectures 

n the program are as 

November 18.—Dr. Sidney E. Mezes, president 
of the College of the City of New York, ‘‘ The City 
and Its College.’’ 

November 25.—Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, presi 
lent of Amherst College, ‘‘The Liberal College in 
Our National Life.’’ 

December 2.—Miss ; rYoolley, president 
of Mount Holyoke College, ‘‘ The Education of the 
Modern Woman.’’ 

December 9. Thomas S. Baker, director of 
the Tome School, Port e} it, Md., ‘‘ The Ameri 
ean Boy.’’ 

December 16. . Charles A. Richmond, presi- 
dent of Union College, ‘‘ Fundamental Values in 


Edueation.’’ 
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£250 a salary 
less 


amendment, 


a year, and for mistresses with 
than £195. After 
proposed for the 


discussion an 


Battersea 


some 


Branch, putting the bonus at £26 a year, was 


agreed to, and as amended the motion was 


adopted. 
Tu 


1 
chamber ( 


movement on the part of the Birming 


f commerce for the establish 


ham 


ment of a chair in Russian at their university 


met with suecess, and already £9,500 is 


has 
in hand towards the £12,000 required. As 
the result of a conference between representa- 


tives of the university and the chamber, it 
has been decided that the present is not a suit- 
able time to fill the chair owing to the number 
of possi le 


are engaged in 


candidates for the position who 


assisting the government in 


connection with the war, and accordingly Dr. 
Luis Segal has been appointed lecturer until 
the war is over. He will commence his duties 
at the beginning of the new year. 

Savilian 


Proressor WituiAM Esson, F.R.S., 


professor of geometry, Oxford, who died on 
August 25, aged seventy-eight vears, left un- 
of £11,825, of 


which £11,650 is net personalty. The testator 


settled estate of the gross value 


left the income of his estate on various trusts 
for relatives and provided that at the expira- 
tion of twenty-one years or the death of the 
survivor of such legatees, whichever shall first 
happen, the ultimate residue of his estate shall 
be divided between the senior bursar of Merton 
College, for the benefit of the college, and the 
curators of the Chest of the University of Ox- 
ford, for the benefit of the university. 

ATTENDANCE at the University of Toronto 
has been greatly decreased owing to the war. 
In some departments the enrollment is one 
half of that in 1913-14. 
17, the total registration is 399; in 1915-16 it 
1914-15 it was 660. 


In medicine in 1916- 


was 614; in 

Ir is announced that women form 10.5 per 
cent. of the students enrolled in the German 
universities now, in contrast to 4.8 per cent. 
five years ago. The enrollment includes stu- 
dents with the troops, and women form actu- 
those taking the 


the largest in the 


ally over 66 per cent. of 
courses. The 


medical department; 25.3 per cent. are study- 


inerease is 
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ng medicine, against 20 per cent. 


io. The actual number is 1,394. 


ALI 


Vanla 


records of attendance at the 


State College are broken this year. 


There are 2,352 students enrolled in the reg- 


More than 1,100 at 
$000 others 


ilar residence courses. 
tended the summer session, and 
are studying various branches by correspond 
with the college. The 
numbers 745, an increase of 104 over the enter 
In the 


thirty-seven per 


ence freshman class 


ing class last vear. School of Natural 


there is a cent. in 


Science 
crease, which is directly attributed to the de 
mand for industrial chemists in the manu- 


eturing plants of this country. The School 


of Mines has 
cent. 


a registration that is thirty per 


greater than ever before. Slight de 


creases are noted in the Schools of Agriculture 
and Engineering. 

THE registration of 
York College at 


completed during the first week in October 


N ew 


was 


students at the 
State Svracuse which 
gives the college a student body representing 
16 counties out of the 61 counties in the state. 
Beside this there are 11 states outside of New 
York represented in the student body. India 
and British Indies are represented as foreign 
countries. The total registration in the col- 
lege at Syracuse and the Ranger School at 
Wanakena is over 300. 
APPROXIMATELY 200 students have enrolled 
in the two year winter course in agriculture 
given by the college of agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri for this year. The course 
has been given for twenty-one years and each 
year is meeting with greater favor among the 
farmers of the state and their sons and daugh- 
ters. This year three new courses are being 
offered for the first term of the course and two 
Fruit packing, crop rotation 
three. 


for the second. 
and farm bee keeping will be the first 
Fruit spraying and the production of pure-bred 
seeds are the two courses added to the curric- 
ulum of the second term. The 
take the course are trained in home economics 
as applied to the needs of the woman of the 


women who 


farm. The preparation of food, planning and 


preparation of meals, canning and preserving, 


the dress pr »blem, dressmaking, preventive 
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foreign-born residents this try f 
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BusINESS courses offered by the extension merest nee ll deter , r . 
division of the University of Washington will I t t t re ir t é t 
be given in Spokane, Tacoma, North Yakima, ‘ srr unformed to give suf 
. t Cert P - 


Everett, Olympia, Hoquiam and Aberdeen, as t this et 


well as Seattle, this coming year, according 


the announcement made by E. F. Dahm, in 
structor in business administration, in charge whose | ess it to keey rmed about 
of this work. Class work began in September. profess d trades, espx ‘ tl 
The business men of each city have been diate neig ri ! d wi I 1 he 
} tors » ¢ 


asked to cooperate in arranging courses, an 
their support el! listed in enrolling 
dents. In Seattle many prominent men, real callings, U 
estate dealers, bankers, advertising 
attorneys are serving as advisers and 


structors. e ae ’ 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE iy: dood 
TEACHING THE CHILD TO SELECT HIS WORK amen te das 


To tHE Epiror of ScHoot and So r r 
Teaching th hild t ; ol SS . " A 
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facts, and should distribute 
among the pupils little 


setting forth these 
pamphlets describing 
certain professions, or types of school, or sim- 
ilar information for which the child may ask. 
should 
call alone at 


l‘urther each individual pupil have 
two or three definite times set to 
this his 


The purpose of these interviews 


consult own career. 


should be to 


bureau and on 
tind out the mental and physical capacities, 
desires and aptitudes of the child, his financial 
and ether personal conditions, and to advise 
accordingly what he should prepare for, and 
about it. little 
phlets discussing both the ultimate aim recom- 


how to go Give him pam- 
mended by the adviser or desired by the child, 
and the means by which to get to that point. 
But 
child. 


leav ing 


Talk to the parents if necessary. above 
all things leave the decision to the 

The next step of this nature is on 
high school. The field 


and the intelligence of the pupil much further 


is much broader here, 
advanced, making the need for complete, ra- 
tional information, of really an expert char- 
acter, all the more necessary. 

Exactly the same procedure as above out- 
lined for the youngsters should be followed, 
this the tech- 
nical and comprehensive, and the individual 
The pupil should 


time information being more 


conferences more thorough. 


learn once more in class lectures about all 
the world’s professions—still grouped and 
simplified, of course, to fit his mentality. He 
should learn in individual conference and 


from pamphlets about the special professions 
in which he is interested, or which the adviser 
recommends, and if possible, he should be 
introduced to individuals of these professions. 
Again leave the decision to him. 

In the university, this bureau would take 
on a much more directly powerful position. 
The incoming freshman should be gone over 


He should be told 


their 


in mass and individually. 
of the 
conditions and rewards. 
to see how the various departments of the uni- 
versity feed into these professions. He should 
investigating work ex- 


professions, demands, 


He should be made 


wi yrld’s 


be assigned original 
amining the professions in which he is inter- 
ested. 
brary describing from nearly all angles the 


There should be available a good li- 


AND 
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| nections 


should 


men of he 


different professi ns, and e 
professional 


little time to 


be established Ww ith 


locality willing to give a con- 
sultations with these students. 

university, and the 
yuld 


tech- 


The departments of the 
ition’s offering of post-graduate work, sh 
ar tudied and exp! ined, 
nical 
mystery, 


ived 


Hlere lies a wealth of opportunity for 


ar d the te a4 ble 


names of the courses robbed of their 
and made a logical part of a well 


program with clearly 
poses. 


help to all the individuals. 


Again, just be for. leaving the u versity, 
this bureau with the full cooperat rf the 
protessors of each department, and t neces 


sary outside professional men, should give the 
students of that department a fina 
At this stage 


the students are mature enough to grasp the phi- 


the profession they are entering. 


losophy of their profession, what the practical 
work and the ultimate aim of the profession is, 
what important movements are taking place 
in it, what changes are in prospect, how it fits 


The should 


be given detailed advice and be put in commu- 


into the social order. individuals 


nication with the type of people they desire. 
Conditions of salary, opportunity for advance- 
ment, ete., should be made clear, and the stu- 
dent advised according to his physical and 
mental make-up, where his talents would find 
the most fertile ground. 

The benefit which would accrue to the stu- 
dent is obvious, the number of misfits created 
by the present system being so great that no 
The 


stupidity of making a youth of fourteen or 


list or suggestion of them need be given. 


eighteen or twenty-two decide, unaided, un- 
informed, unadvised, about his whole future 
life, when as yet he appreciates nothing of its 
character, is apparent. Further, the present 
system of having “ advisers,” as found in many 


My 


who 


high schools and universities, is a joke. 
beloved old 
“ advised ” me knew as little 
as I did. 


make a life work of keeping informed about 


professor of mathematics 
about the world 
Such a post is one for experts, who 
the world and of imparting this information 
in the best possible way to the students. 

But beyond the value to the student, is the 
great value it would offer to the psychologists. 
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; " ¢ t ¢ . 
the erest g i 
( tvy | rhe rs 1 re 


lvising pupils d 
f their deve | I 
ld d ter ‘ I liey 
] 
ry mendat i thi ’ { 


An English newspaper declared the other 
day, and such an opinion would have amazed 
Victorian England, that after the war the 
most important man in the net, next to the 
prime minister, would be the president of the 
board of education. This view has 1 
challenged or criticized except for the de 
mand, “Why wait till after the war?” If 
education is needed to down Germany, let pri 
paredness begin at once. But this debased 
notion of education, corresponding to the co1 
version of culture into Kultur, does not pass 


> 


without protest. Resolutions which are the 


more effective for being moderate have beet 


drawn up by the classical English, geograp! 


bodies de voted to mathematics, science, ete. 

Starting from the premise that educat 
should provide for both humanistie and sci 
tific studies, and that premature specialization 
should be ay vided, the five associations take 


the ground that 


plies the adequate study 


Humanistie education 6 
of language and literature, geography and history, 
which in each ease should, at the appropriate 
stage of education, go beyond the pupil’s own 


language and country. 
guag \ 
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hould be able to find eomm 

forward to meeting there 

of mathematies, science 

ts. Their cause is really 

Common Cause: VY are ct 
ship and must sink or swim with that. 
business is not to promote one spec 
expense of another, but to make education a 
vital thing, a means of bringing out the best 
in the individual and in the nation. 

At the present moment the world, and not 
need of such 


Ingland merely, is In) despe rate 


a reform. echnical training is intensely 


competitive in characte r: it needs, at some pe- 


riods and never so much as now, to be softened 
transformed by 


studies. 


and more generous 


but 


rood, 


strenuously 


eralizing Competition 1s 


and especially 


an excess of 
organized bring disaster. 


The world is 


and unprecedented competition, 


may 

ay yy ; 
undeniably organizing for a new 
and 
prepare to 
they are 


and individuals have to meet it. 
At the same 
let off steam before another explosion wrecks 
things. They 


amount of energy for pursuits 


time if wise they will 


draw off a reasonable 


which do not 


will 
intensify the struggle for life, which ean be 


expanded indefinitely without crowding any 


competitor to the wall. 
Wisdom, rather than 
be the 


wealth or skill, is to 


need of the civilized world 
The 
but 


incubus of 


gravest 
the 
their 


after nations may have to 
keep 
be to 


ments, 


war. 


armies, their problem will 
rid of the 
They 


competition to hold their own in a commercial 


get great arma 


have to intensify vocational 


struggle embittered by hatred, but their aim 
to bring life back to a 
In this the greatest 
that 


must be more normal 
and reasonable condition. 
help 

builds 


creates 


education—the education 
the 


there is no 


will be 


character, broadens outlook and 


lues it hic] jea] 
Vaiues In which jeaious 


rivalry of individuals, classes or nations. In 


the Napoleonic wars the scholars and scien- 
tists of 


war they are more bitter enemies than the 


Europe kept their friendship; in this 


generals. That is lost ground which civiliza- 
tion needs to regain, and for that some part 
of the world’s activity must be diverted into 


AND 


ympartments in one 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 


Harry D 


l’resent tet 


secondary mathemati 
school, 

Breslich, 

ght, Harry N. 

French phonetic training 
school: A. G. 
Content 


Martin Sears. 


the University of 
Raleigh Schorling, 


Irwin. 


Sovee, 


and method in industrial history: Louis 


Socialization of the high school: Edward Rynear 


Son. 


The curriculum as a 
Frederick G. Bonser. 


high school 


aptitudes: 
Del 


Myra 


ing problems in 
A. Smith. 
Questioning in geography: Brown. 


Robert M. 


Americanization and the pillar of democra 
Lewis Roeckow. 

Outline study of Cicero’s de fense of 
Manilian law: A. T. 


\ comparison between Shakespeare ’ 


Sutton, 


Juliet’ and Brooke’s ‘‘ Romeus 


Eleanor W. Thomas. 


The Catholic Educational Review 
Primary methods in music: Justine 
The ultimate aim of Christian edue: Thomas 

Edward Shields. 
The education of women during the Renaissance: 

Mary Agnes Cannon. 

Some evidences of mysticism in English poetry of 


the nineteenth century: Sr. Mary Pius. 
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GENERAL RESOLUTIONS OF THE 
CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


; 


wed every 


aiiit t 
rendered to 


of Columbus 


meetings 


We tender our t] 


the country 
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Cla sical and foreign languages earlier and 
begin sooner the preparation for their work in 
life. 


of precious time, but of the incentive to emu- 


] 


To retard a pupil is not only to rob him 


lation; with the result that he loses int 


in study, and, worst industrious habit 


of work. 
the alumn 
‘hools are among the most 


means of preserving the benefits of 


ie 


We 


wherever practica 
and teac 


union 


education and should, 


promoted by our clergy hers. 
heartily 
Alumn:e 


Schools, 


commend the recent 


Societies of our American C 


which augurs great good to the cause 
of religion and education. 
to be warmly 


Our teaching sisters are com- 


mended for the zeal which they are manifest- 
ing for higher studies by their attendance at 
summer schools and the Sisters College, and 
by their eager use of all other educational ad- 
the 


schools and colleges for women depends on 


vantages. As perfecting of our high 


the thorough preparation of the instructors, 
our teaching communities should be encour- 
aged to give all practical educational facilities 
to the sisters destined for the more advanced 
work. 

Any measures tending towards the federal 
control of education are to be regarded as op- 
posed to our traditional American policy and 
a menace to our educational liberties. 

Now that various private and public organi- 
zations are striving to establish and enforce 
standards which call for endowments and 
large assets of our Catholic 
and colleges should insist that the voluntary 


money, schools 
services of their teachers, while not given for 
money or purchasable by money, should be 
their full market 


financial classification. 


reckoned at value in any 


SYNOPSIS OF THE REPORT OF THE 
IOWA SURVEY COMMISSION 

In the latter part of February, 1915, the 

Joard of Education requested the 


United 


Iowa State 


the States Bureau of 


Education in the preparation of 


assistance of 


a budget for 


AND 
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That the state board of eduea 

to reopen the coordination question in the 

eombining the ecolleg fF engineering 
economies as organized the State Uni 
lowa and the 
Mechanie 
courses at the 

‘ge; but the Iowa 


like to know 


resorting to 


Iowa State Coll 


Arts, or the 
Iowa State 
State Board 
would whether it would 


without such radical aet 


tioned above, to reduce duplications. 


As a general guide for the invest 


the board prest nted the commissioner of « 


cation with a memorandum requesting 


inquiry be made into the following matt 


1, Duplication in courses in education and psy 
chology between the State University and the lowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts. 

2. The extent to which liberal 
are offered at the Iowa State College of Agricul 
ture and Mechanic Arts. 

3. The advisability of giving courses in journal 
ism at the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, and the desirability of establishing 
a school of journalism, with a recommendation as 


courses in arts 


to its location. 

4. The status of graduate work at each of the 
three state institutions, with the expression of an 
opinion by the investigators as to the possibilities 
of preventing duplication in this department. 

5. The feasibility of consolidating the extension 
work of the three state-supported institutions. 

6. The inadequacy of the buildings and the econ- 
omy exercised in their use at the State University, 
the State and the State 
Specifically, the opinion of the 


College Teachers Col 


lege. investiga 
tors was requested as to whether a general library 
and auditorium or a botany and geology building 
should be provided at the State University within 
the next biennium. 

7. The best avenues of expansion at the State 
University and the Iowa State College of Agricul 
ture and Mechanic Arts, with special reference to 
the advisability of colleges or de 
partments to meet the present or future educa- 
The investigators were 


adding new 


tional needs of the state. 
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recommendation concerning 


Ort SaVvs: 


board was convinced by the discussion that, 


best service, the commission 
arts of the educational 


in its judgment, be 


inderstanding, the com- 
has ventured upon a general consideration 
question of duplication. It believes that it 
msistently n » recommendations re- 
prevention f duplication in certain 
specified lines, particularly in the field of graduate 
work, without taking into account, ;{ the same 
time, the whole extensive area P du ication, It 
tries to show that almost all 
are Symptoms * the same org 
these symptoms could not be 
by a series of small, pal iat 
by action designed t move the 
It proposes certain principles which it 


will, if applied, achieve the desired re 
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when higher learn- 


“are 0 rapidly expanding 


there is widespread 


ling that the land-grant college is best united 


the un 


When 


harmonious 


versity or incorporated into it. 


have learned how to develop a 
ite procedure, however, we may fin 


separation. At all 


i certain very 
marked advantages in the 
events, it is the responsibility of the state in such 


+ 


mis ‘ I. 
cases to mike a CO nt 


} in 


herent 


The conflict 
result, in large 
Mere duplication 


may not be any 


institutions 


from an attitude of mind. 


courses of study more disad- 


vantageous or more to be two 


than 


deplored bet wee 


institutions between the parts of one insti- 


tution which is the size of the two. 
In dealing with the problems of duplication as 
manifested in the practise of the Iowa State in 
stitutions, the commission has been guided by what 
as the principle of ‘‘major and 
this 


principle, each state institution should have as 


may be described 


service lines’’ of work. In accordance with 
signed to it certain major fields which it may be 
expected to develop to their fullest extent. Agri- 
culture at the State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanie Arts is such a major line. Latin, Ger- 
man, French, political science, psychology at the 
Iowa State University are such major lines. 
Service lines are such subordinate subjects as are 
essential to the proper cultivation of a major line. 
The amount required is generally not large. Eng- 
lish is such a service line for engineering and agri- 
culture at the State College. Institutions may 
well overlap as regards the relation of their serv- 
ice lines to one another, and more particularly as 
regards the relation of their major to their service 
lines. English is a major line at the State Uni- 
versity and a service line at the State College, but 
there should be no material overlapping of major 
lines, 

As between the State University and the State 
College, this division would reserve, at present, to 
the institution at Ames agriculture, home econom- 
ics and certain departments of engineering to be 
make all other sub- 


jects at Ames service subjects, in no case to be 


later determined. It would 


developed beyond the point at which the needs of 


the major subjects are supplied. Consequently, a 


moderate amount of elementary collegiate work 


might be given at the State College in the lan- 
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iral work, 
work. An 


to do extension work only 


RECOM MENDATION 


In support 
ission says: 


We are not able to convinee ou 


ean be any justification for sweeping duplicat 


in the range of advanced professional work. 
would certainly strike every unbiased observer 
absurd to urge that there should be two medical 
schools conducted by the state at different points. 
It would seem equally absurd to conduct two law 
schools. .. . The commission is also of the opinion 
that the continuance of two schools of engineering 
as at present organized is uneconomical and in 
defensible, especially in so far as it concerns the 
development of upper-class and graduate work. 
At least three 
sible: 

1. The 
} 


pecome a 


methods of readjustment are pos 


school would 
and the 


horizontal, by which one 


strictly graduate institution 
other school an undergraduate institution. ... In 
the judgment of the commission, this method is not 
at present applicable to the Iowa situation. Un 
less the principle were applied drastically, so as to 
require a bachelor’s degree for entrance to the 
more advanced classes, the difficulties of the pres 
would not be materially 


ent academic situation 


lessened; and the possible overlapping in the field 
of extension work would require altogether sepa 
rate consideration and treatment. 

2. The union of the two schools in one place, 
under highly expert direction. The commission 


unanimously convinced that this is the method 
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his proposal 

It seems reasonably 
and lowa 
able to 


tions at Ames 


present 
abundantly care 

seek the 
inst! 


ition in Lowa. 


ivocally 


receive 


likely 


of work 


fourth-year colle 


comn 


g to 
the 


vork offered, nor 


We be 


ness of the staff. 


vork being done 
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duplication of courses offered elsewhere. In its 


opinion, much of this is 


unwarranted 
the 


college as governing its service departments of in- 
I 


unwise and 
when judged by the principle announced by 
struction, 

The charge has frequently been made and widely 
believed that the Iowa State College has endeay 
ored to build up a eurriculum in liberal arts and 
sciences, leading to a non-technical degree, either 


in general science or in arts. 


The offerings and requirements in 


sion of industrial science at the state college 
are analyzed at length to prove the truth or 
falsity of this assertion, and the commission 


concludes that: 


A student in getting his bachelor-of-science de- 
gree might reduce the elements which are really 
industrial to a very low minimum. If he majored 
in economics, mathematies or geology, he would 
have two hours of industrial subjects in the fresh- 
man year, none in the sophomore year, and a maxi- 
his junior and 
years, with the possibility of materially reducing 
the twenty-four with the approval of the proper 
authorities. 


mum of twenty-four in senior 


This is not far from the substance of 

The 
and a 
major in history is not material if the principle 
of prescribed courses in major technological lines, 


the curriculum in liberal arts and sciences. 


distinction between a major in geology 


in accordance with the purpose of the college, is 
accepted. 


This section is concluded by 


RECOMMENDATION 15 

The revision of the requirements for the degree of 
bachelor of science in the division of industrial 
science, to render it impossible to secure the de- 
gree except on completion of industrial and pro- 
fessional courses (in contradistinction to liberal 
arts courses) equal in amount to those required 
tn technical curricula. 


With regard to the duplication of work in 
education and psychology, the report offers two 


important recommendations, as follows: 


RECOMMENDATION 18 
The imposition of no external limitation upon the 
facilities offered at the three state institutions 
for giving work in home economics, agriculture 
and manual training, until the present force of 
teachers in the state schools ts equipped to meet 
the obligations imposed by the state law. 
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RECOMMENDATION 19 
the delimitatt 
cation at the 


to meet the 


n of work in 


Colleae 


psychology 
to the amount 
its of the first 


State 
requtreme 


ertifcat 


RECOMMENDATION 30 
abandonment by the State Colleae 
Mechanic Arts of all 
work except for limited short courses in winter 


of Agricul- 


“il . 
non-collegiate 


ré and 


or tn summer for special groups of students, 

As a basis for this recommendation, the r 
port offers an analysis of the character of non 
collegiate work and elaborate statistical sum 
these courses 


maries of the enrollment in 


the state college sines 


1908, and comments: 
The state has once decided, wisely, as the com- 
mission believes, not to mix the secondary, collegi 
ate and graduate and research work in the state 
college. It might very much better subsidize strong 
high schools to do this practical work, even going 
to the extent of providing special local buildings 
different 


sections of the state, just as it is now subsidizing 


and farm tracts for such instruction in 


the high schools to give some training to prospec 
The 
rather 


tive teachers. distribution of such work to 


high than to 


schools would reinforce and extend the secondary 


schools specially created 
school system to the great advantage of those who 
have no intention of going into the technological 
college, but who yet desire some definite vocational 
training. 

The commission approves the work in jour 
nalism now offered at the university and the 
state college, but advocates the limitation of 
it to approximately its present scope. As 
the courses in commerce, it recommends mod- 
erate expansion and better eorrelation of the 
courses at present offered in various depart- 
ments of the university rather than the crea- 
tion of a separate school of commerce as a 
university division. 

A study of the utilization of buildings at the 
three different 


institutions, conceived on a 


basis from others which have previously found 


a place in academic surveys, yields some in 
teresting results. It shows an average plant 
use at the university of 19.8 per cent., 

: 


and 
at the State College of Agriculture and Me- 


State Teachers’ College of 23.9 per cent. 
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RECOMMENDATION 
Patines f 


rtme 


Building. 
The remodeling of the old Scie 
r the 
The ren 


accommoda 


were removed. 


question of bui 


is an average of 
provided at ea 
average cost of $3.06 pers 
50 to $800 represents the 
dent, of buildings and equipment. For every 
100 increase in the average enrollment, 


ore, $75,000 to $80,000 worth 


buildings must be provided. 


ose i her part 


the cost of instruction and maintenance 
student. is e nse, on the average, enna 
100 in } T he readjustm 


tween the off 


about $250. 
average enrolln a rani al expense 
£100.000 The 


} 
; 
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f standardization as represented in 
the 


one 


the recommendations 


Superintendent of 


and requirements of 
Publie the 
hand, and the requirements of the institutions of 
the the 
ed through the oard’s 

The 


is unwise to 


Instruction, on 


higher learning on other, especially as 


latter are stat 
high-school inspector and his assistants. eom 
mission is of the opinion that... it 
have perpetuated a situation which contains a eon 
stant menaee of friction, tending to stimulate con 
troversial relations among the educational! institu 
the state 


the 


Several 


tions of or among the official representa 


divisions of its 
st themselves. 


In a number of states, the State Superintendent 


tives of different educational 


system. remedies sugve 


is ex-officio a member of the 
the state university. 

It appears evident to us that the association 
of the office of the superintendent the 


board in the direct management and control of the 


Instruction 
governing board of 


with 


higher institutions would at once bring about an 


understanding by each agency of the plans and 


purposes of the other, and would do away with 
any further possibility of conflict in the determi- 
nation of high-school standards, a matter in which 
both are vitally concerned. 

A still more radical alteration of the state’s ad- 
ministrative machinery, but one which seems to 
the commission much more likely to result in the 
smooth operation of all its parts, would be the ex 


tension of the jurisdiction of the board of eduea- 


* 
tion to inelude the public elementary and high 


schools, and the provision for the appointment of 
the the 
board. 


superintendent of public instruction by 


If neither of these changes seems desirable, 


the commission suggests several methods of 


correlating more closely the work of inspecting 


high schools. 


RECOMMENDATION 49 
The inclusion of the presidents of the state higher 
officio, in the membership of the 
State Board of Education, without power to vote. 
The commission finds it difficult to believe that 
the the Board of 
Education of the presidents of the state institu- 


unstitutions, er 


exclusion from the sittings of 
tions of higher education (save on receipt of spe- 


cial invitation) can commend itself permanently 
the 


opinion that the present procedure subjects the 


as a wise policy. We are unanimously of 


presidents of these institutions to conditions 


which are incompatible with the dignity of their 


office and likely to prove provocative of serious 
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oneeptions in the 


state. We question 
the propriety and the ultimate ef 


system which them no offi 


rives 
give 


before the board, but leaves 


It ¢ 
the board to eall the 
Such 


it sees hit. 


a procedure inevital 


the administrative head of an institution in 


position of a suppliant for favors instead of 


1e position of an authorized expert prese1 


the re authorities 


sponsible 


tution 


immediately in 
Moreover, 
the 
solel: ith the 


than 


- yt 
present 


t 
executives to 


under 
eult for 
concerned 
rather 


institut 


wit! 
If they 


body, even though enjoyin 


on, were regular members of 


yr no vote, their outloo 


on the situation, as a whole, would necessarily be 


at once enlarged and altered; and you would un 


questionably enjoy their loyal cooperation in meet 


ing your problems. 


RECOMMENDATION 


disc 


} 


The te 
perhaps baseba 
and the State Col 
Mechanic Arts. 
The commission 
ferred to the 
acterizes the attitude of the partisans of each of 
the the 
The tendency to regard with suspicion acts of a 


mporary 


qgames 


has already several times re 


bitterness which char 


unfortunate 


state institutions toward those of others. 
sister institution, to impute unworthy motives to 


its officers and adherents: this is the principal 


cause of the state’s educational woes. It is not the 
expression of a generous rivalry or of wholesome 
com] etition. 
blight fastened 


tem of the state. 


It represents, rather, 
upon the 

rhat all three of the institutions 
should have made such genuine progress and should 


attained the 


whole edueational sys 


have such commanding rank 


among 
collegiate institutions of the country in an atmos 
phere so hostile to true educational advance, is 
The fact 
indicates that fundamental organic weaknesses are 


that 


testimony of an amazing innate vitality. 


lacking, and lowa’s difficulty is largely a 
state of mind. 
itizens 


The commission can not believe that the e 


of a strong and enlightened commonwealth will 


much longer tolerate a situation in which the most 
potent instruments for civie and intellectual better 
It can not believe that the 


good sense of the state will longer permit petty 


ment are thus blunted. 


institutional jealousies, founded for the most part 
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eecognizes the 

the fact that 

rht effect upon 

suggest one, as it 

yward the accomplishment 

temporary discon 

tinuance of intercollegi:s footb: ind perhaps 
baseball tween thi y State University and 
the Iowa State C y . . The commissi has 
been credibly ifort he annus football 
game between the college and the unive rsity is the 
occasion of the revival of feuds, charges and coun 
ter-charges, and the reassertion of differences and 
t have had only poor rea 

That form of loyalty 
which finds its chief incentive and expression in 
hostility toward another creature and servant of 
the same state, can not of itself, in the long run, 


be a good thing for the state or its institutions. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE RELIABILITY OF SPELLING SCALES, IN 
VOLVING A DEVIATION FORMULA 
FOR CORRELATION IV 


CONSIDERATION OF THE BUCKINGHAM SPELLING 
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figures it is difficult to determine just what 


ability this eighth grade has. Judging from 
the 58 per cent. in Series 7, we should say that 
it had an ability slightly above the Bucking- 
ham standard for the seventh grade. Judging 
from the 67 per cent. in Series 8, however, we 
should say that it has an ability considerably 
above the eighth-grade This diffi- 


culty would indicate that a test of so few words 


standard. 


is somewhat precarious as a measure of the 


spelling ability of a group of pupils even in the 


neighborhood of 100. 


TABLE X 


Showing the number of correct spellings of each 
of 16 words from Buckingham’s list by the 45 
pupils of the 8a grade and the 44 pupils of the 8b 
grade. 


Sum of Per 
Four Cent. 


Both 
saucy 
whistling 
beginning 
succeed 


ascending 
slipped 
Imagine 
character 


peculiar 
mixture 
intelligent 


occasion 


guarantee 
thoroughly 
conscientious 
disappoint 


It is to be supposed that the words in each 
group are of very nearly equal difficulty as 
measured in terms of the percentages of a 
large number of children of the same grade 
who can spell each of them, and that the 


groups have been arranged carefully in ascend- 
If this is true, it is 
evident that in the case of this eighth grade, 
at least, 
culties do not hold good, since in Series 8 the 
word intelligent is for this eighth grade about 
“twice as difficult,” in terms of per cent. at 


ing order of difficulty. 


the above mentioned relative diffi- 


least, as the word mixture, and the words 
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thoroughly and conscientious in Series 9 


compared with one another in diff 


hardly be 
ilty. Thus it would seem that while one 
efine their difficulty with precision” 
omparison of the difficulties of two words is 
ne in terms of the percentages of a 

number of pupils of the same grade who can 

spell them, yet when we come to give them to 


smaller groups, even say of 89, “ precise diffi- 


culty ” appears to be meaningless. Each pupil 
ach group of pupils finds its individual 
ficulty with each word. 
Sackett?! has shown that there is ev 
preciable disparity between the scale 
of 85 words found to be common to t 


and Buckingham scales, even thi 
have been determined by means of 
He finds that 


if the positions of the words in the Ayres scale 


from large numbers of children. 
were assumed to be correct, the average dis- 
placement of the words in the Buckingham 
scale would be 42 units (probable displacement 
30 units 1.1 columns of Ayres’s scale). If 
we attribute only half of this displacement to 
error of the Buckingham scale, it would still 
seem hardly necessary to use three figures to 
give due “precision” to the scale values. 


In determining the degree of this disparity, 
Sackett has used a deviation method similar to the 
one described herein. The relative difficulties of 
the 85 words are indicated in the Ayres seale by 
their positions in certain of the 26 columns lettered 
from A to Z, the differences in spelling difficulty 
between any two columns being supposedly equal. 
In the Buckingham scale, each of the words is 
given a number to denote its seale position, the 
numbers of the 85 words ranging from 245 to 
868. For each word of the 85 Sackett gives the 
Buckingham scale number and the Ayres column 
letter. 

The method adopted by Sackett for reducing the 
two distributions of scale values to the same basis 
for purposes of comparison is described by him 
in part as follows. ‘‘By arbitrary 
values with unit intervals to Ayres’s group the 
Similar 


assigning 


standard deviation was found to be 6. 


ealeulation based upon Buckingham values shows 
this 164. 


the standard deviation to be in ease 


2.1L. W. Sackett, ‘‘Disparity of Spelling 


Seales,’’ Jr. Ed. Psy., December, 1915, p. 627. 
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These two values are directly comparable, showing 
that one unit of Ayres’s scale is equal to 27.33 
units of Buckingham’s scale. . . . The average of 
Ayres values was found to be midway between 
groups L and M. The average of Buckingham’s 
values was found to be 565.’’ These points on the 
scales were ‘‘superimposed,’’ the values of the 
standard deviations equated, and a table of the 
correspondence between the two scales made in 
which A==251, B=276,... Z= 034. 

The relation between the method just deseribed 
for equating two scales and that used in this ar- 
ticle can be best conceived, perhaps, in the follow- 
ing manner. Suppose that in Fig. 5 we had found 
the positions of the points in the two scales rank- 
ing 57th, 114th and 171st—these representing the 
lower quartile, median and upper quartile values. 
Now if instead of the medians, we take the aver 
ages of the values of the two distributions (call 
these A and a for the Ayres and Starch distribu 
tions, respectively) and if instead of the quartile 
values, we take those values of each scale which 
were the distance of the standard deviation of the 
distribution on either side of the average (call 
these S and S’ in the Ayres and s and s’ in the 


Starch distributions) and if we plot the points, 8, 
s: A, a, and S’, s’, these will be found to lie in a 
straight line, which obviously would not be the 
line of relation between the scores by the two 
tests since this is shown plainly to be curved. The 
fault of the method applied to this case lies in the 
fact that by it the two distributions are assumed 
to be normal or skewed in identical fashions. 

It is a straight line obtained in this way which 
Sackett has used as the line of relation between 
the two seales. The method is no doubt entirely 
applicable in the case of the Ayres and Bucking 
ham seales, since the relation between these is most 
probably rectilinear, due to the fact that care had 
been taken while constructing each of the seales to 
make the units equal. This is an exceptional case, 
however, and it is doubtful whether it would be 
safe in many instances to assume a rectilinear re- 
lation on a priori grounds. With percentage scores 
in spelling and in similar cases, where equal in- 
crements of score seldom mean equal increments 
of ability, the relations are nearly always curvi- 
linear. In all such cases this method is obviously 
inapplicable. 

As has been suggested above, spelling ability 
involves first the ability to spell sounds. If 
our language were spelled logically—phonet- 
ically—it is probable that a child of school age 
could learn in a few months to spell any word 


lish s 

spell for 

met these sper 
lieved that bef 


quately mea 


other purpo 


prov ision 


: 
these se} 


dike has hin 


can spell 


a given 

tent on whether he 
assuming that he 

we see that a 
difficulty ” of 
the word itself. 
more correct to ec 

f a pupil or grade or scl 
of the number of words wl 
rather than by determinit 
or group “ can spell word 


earriage 
percentage 


believed that 
poses of spelli 
ing m 
spelling abil 
psychologically, 
should be obt 
px ndent elements « 
exemplified in tl 
words and the 
of specific unph , 
In constructing 


crucial words shoul 


words for any er: 


22 Quotations from Thorndike, 
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which may be spelled by approximately 50 per 
cent. of the pupils of that grade, or those words 
of approximately equal difficulty of which the 
average score of the pupils of that grade will 
be 50 per cent. Buckingham has used this 
percentage. 

If the crucial words for the grade tested are 
given, it is deemed probable that the individual 
will be 
point (one per cent. of the possible score) in 
half the cases if fifty (possibly 45) words are 


percentage score correct within one 


Larger numbers of words will, of course, 
The 


average scores of groups will be more reliable 


used, 


give correspondingly more reliable scores. 


than those of individuals when the same num- 
ber of words are given. 

Inasmuch as it seems to be a fact that the 
spelling difficulty of words varies very widely 
even from group to group, it is believed better 
ability of 
number of words 


a pupil 


to conceive of the spelling 
or group in terms of the 
which the pupil or group can spell rather than 
in terms of the difficulty of certain individual 
words, as suggested by Thorndike. 

Since we must ultimately test adequately the 
individual, and when we do this we shall have 
ample data by which to determine the status 
of the grade or school system, it seems hardly 
worth while to construct a spelling scale such 
as the Buckingham scale which is invalid for 
any but large groups. 

It seems appropriate here to suggest a change 
which it would seem necessary to make even- 
tually in the manner of securing standards. In 
recent surveys there has been found to be a 
wide variation among the average ages of the 
pupils of the same grade in different schools. 
On account of this fact, 
say, that in which there is the higher average 


age, may make the better showing when the 


of two eighth grades. 


spelling scores are compared with standards, 
whereas in reality the pupils in the grade hav- 
ing the lower average age may spell better when 
compared with pupils of the same age in the 
other grade. Such a method of judging the 
spelling ability of a school system puts a pre- 
mium on retardation, so to speak. This sug- 
gests that spelling standards should be made 


with reference to ages. We need to know what 
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standard ten-year spelling ability, standard 


eleven-year spelling ability, etc., are, in addi- 
tion to the grade standards. A further reason 
for finding age rather than grade standards in 
school abilities is that eventually we may wish 
to combine ten-year ability in tests of school 
subjects with ten-year ability in certain other 
tests to form a scale for indicating the intelli- 
gence of the pupil. 

It is believed better to express the unreli- 
ability of scores in terms of a median devia- 
tion or “ probable error” of the scores than in 
terms of a coefficient of correlation, since the 
latter is affected by the degree of heterogeneity 
of the group in spelling ability, while the 
former is not. 

By the “ deviation formula,” however, a co- 
efficient of correlation may be easily found 
from this median deviation and which corre- 
sponds to the Pearson coefficient. The advan- 
tages of the “ deviation formula ” are: (1) The 
finding of the coefficient utilizes a correlation 
table or correlation plot in which has been 
drawn a “curve of rank relation.” Such a 
plot or table should be made in any case to 
show the nature of the correlation (whether 
rectilinear, etc.) and a curve of rank relation 
is very desirable since it admits of the trans- 
muting of values of x into terms of the y 
seale and vice versa. (2) The formula has a 
slight advantage over the Pearson formula in 
that, as may be shown, the coefficient is cor- 
some extent for curvature of the 
(3) In that by using medians 


rected to 
relation line. 
extreme values do not influence the coefficients. 
(4) It has the advantage over the “ footrule ” 
in that the relative positions of values of x 
and y are not vitiated by ranking. (5) On 
the whole it is believed to be the most econom 
ical of time. 

Artuur S. Oris 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 
THE seventy-first annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association will be held in 


Buffalo, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
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